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(The Presentation in the Temple, after F. Francia.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No, XXI. 


Francesco Raiso.int, called In Francta. 
Turre existed throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries a succession of painters in Bologna, known 
in the history of Italian art as the early Bolognese 
school, to distinguish it from the ater school, which the 
Carracci founded in the same city—a school altogether 
dissimilar in spirit and feeling. The chief characte- 
ristic of the former was the fervent are and devotion 
of its professors. In the sentiment of their works they 
resembled the Umbrian school, but the manner of exe- 
cution is different. One of these ear] ae, Lip 
(or Filippo) di Dalmasio, was so celebrated for the 
beauty of his Madonnas, that he obtained the name of 
Lippo dalle Madonne. He greatly resembled the Frate 
Angelico in life and character, but was inferior as an 
artist. To his heads of the Virgin he gave an expres- 
sion of saintly beauty, purity, and tenderness, which 
two hundred years later excited the admiration and 
emulation of Guido. Lippo died about 1409. Passing 
over some other names, we come to that of the greatest 


no 760. 





painter of the early Bologna school, Francesco Rar 
BOLINI. 

He was born in 1450 ; being just four years younger 
than his contemporary Perugino. Like many other 
painters of that age, already mentioned, he was edu- 
cated for a goldsmith, and learned to design and model 
correctly. Francesco’s master in the arts of working 
in gold and niello* was a certain Francia, whose name, 
in affectionate gratitude to his memory, he afterwards 
adopted, signed it on his pictures, and is better known 
by it than by his own family name, Up to the age of 
ae Francesco Francia pursued his avocation of 

ldsmith, and became celebrated for the excellence of 

is workmanship in chasing gold and silver, and the 
oe beauty and taste of his niellos. He also ex- 
celled in engraving dies for coins and medals, and was 
append superintendent of the mint in his native city 
of Bologna, which office he held til] his death. 

We are not told how the attention of Francia was 
first directed to the art of painting. It is said that the 
sight of a beautiful picture by Perugino awakened the 

* For an account of the art of working in niello, and the in 
vention to which it led, see ante, vol. xii., p. 437. 
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dormant talent; that he learned drawing from Marco 
Zoppo, one of the numerous pupils of Squarcione, and 
that for many months he entertained in his house cer- 
tain artists who initiated him into the use of colours, &c. 
However this may be, his earliest picture is dated 
1490, when he was in his fortieth year. . Jt exists at 

resent in the gallery at Bologna, and represents his 
avourite subject, so often — a Madonna and 
Child, enthroned, and surrounded by saints and martyrs. 
This picture, which, if it be a first production, may 
well be termed wonderful as well as beautiful, excited 
so much admiration, that Giovanni Bentivoglio, then 
lord of Bologna, desired him to paint an altar-piece 
for his family chapel in the church of San Giacomo. 
This second essay of his powers excited in the strongest 
degree the enthusiasm of his fellow-citizens. The peo- 
ple of Bologna were distinguished among the other 
states of Italy for their patronage of native talent; they 
now exulted in having produced an artist who might 
vie with those of Florence, or Perugia, or Venice. 

The vocation of Francia was henceforth determined : 
he abandoned his former employment of goldsmith and 
niello-worker, and became a painter by choice and by 
profession. During the next ten years he eae pro- 
gressively in composition and in colour, still retaining 
the simple and beautiful sentiment which had from the 
first distinguished his works. His earliest pictures are 
in oil; but his success encouraged him to attempt 
fresco, and in this style, which required a grandeur of 
conception, and a breadth and rapidity of execution for 
which his laborious and diminutive works in gold and 
niello could never have prepared his mind or hand, he 
appears to have succeeded at once. He was first em- 
ployed by Bentivoglio to decorate one of the chambers 
in his sakes with the story of Judith and Holophernes ; 
and he afterwards executed in the chapel of St. Cecilia 
a series of frescoes from the legend of that saint. “ The 
composition,” says Kugler, “ is extremely simple, with- 
out any superfluous figures ; the action dramatic and 
well conceived. We have here the most noble figures, 
the most beautiful and graceful heads, a pure taste in 
the drapery, and masterly backgrounds.” It should 
seem that nothing more than the merits here enume- 
rated is required to constitute perfection : unhappily 
these fine specimens of Francia’s art are falling into 
ruin and decay. EE 

The style of Francia at his best scape is very dis- 
tinct from that of Perugino, whom he resembles how- 
ever so far as to show that the features of the latter 
were the first objects of his emulation and imitation. 
In the works of Perugino there is 4 melancholy verg- 
ing frequently on sourness and_harshness, or fading 
into insipidity. Francia in his richer and deeper 
colouring, his ampler forms, and_the. cheerful, hope- 
ful, affectionate expression in his heads, reminds us of 
the Ven-tian school. 

His celebrity in a short 
the whole of Lombardy. Not only his native city, but 
Parma, Modena, Cesena, and Ferrara, were emu- 
lous to his works. Even Tuscany, so rich in 
painters of her own, had heard of Francia. The beau- 
tiful altar-piece which has enriched our National 
Gallery since the year 1841, was painted at the desire 
of a nobieman of Lucca. 

It is composed of two separate pictures. The larger 
compartment contains eight figures rather less than 
life. In the centre on a raised throne are seated the 
Virgin and her mother St. Anne. The Virgin is at- 
tired in a red tunic and a dark blue mantle which is 
drawn over the head. She holds in her Jap the Infant 
Clirist, to whom St. Anne is presenting a peach. The 
expression of the Virgin is exceedingly pure, calm, 
and saintly, yet without the sera h-like refinement 
which we see in some of Raphael's Madonnas: the head 


riod had extended through. 
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of the aged St. Anne is simply dignified and maternal. 
At the foot of the throne stands the Jittle St. Jobn, hold- 
ing in his arms the cross of reeds and the-scroll in- 
scribed “ Ecce Agnus Dei (Behold the Lamb of God !)” 
On each side of the throne are two saints. To the 
right of the Virgin stands St. Paul holding a sword, the 
instrument of his.martyrdom; and St. Sebastian bound 
toa pillar and pierced with arrows. On the left, St. Law- 
rence with the emblematical gridiron and palm-branch, 
and another saint, probably St. Frediano. The heads 
of these saints want elevation of form, the brow in all 
being rather low and narrow; but the prevailing ex- 
pression is simple, affectionate, devout, full of faith 
and hope. The background is formed of two open 
arches adorned with sculpture, the blue sky beyond: 
and lower down, between St. Paul and St. Sebastian, is 
seen a glimpse of a beautiful landscape. The drape- 
ries are grand and ample; the colouring rich and 
warm ; the execution most finished in every part. On 
the cornice of the raised throne or pedestal is inscribed 
FRANCIA AURIFEX Bononiensis P. (¢#. €. painted by 
Francia, goldsmith of Bologna), but no date. It mea- 
sures six feet and a half high by six feet wide. 

Over this square picture was placed the ]unette, or 
arch, which now hangs on the opposite side of the 
room. It represents the subject called in Italian a 
Pietd—the Dead Redeemer supported on the knees of 
the Virgin mother. An angel clothed in green 
drapery supports the drooping head of the Saviour; 
another angel in red kneels at his feet. Grief in the 
face of the sorrowing mother—in the countenances of 
the angels reverential sorrow and pity—are most ad- 
mirably expressed. 

This altar-piece was painted by Francia about the 
year 1500, for the Marchesa Buonvisi of Lucca, and 
placed in the chapel of the Buonvisi family in the 
church of San Frediano. It remained there till lately 
purchased by the Duke of Lucca, who sent it with 
other pictures to be disposed of in England. The two 
pieces were valued at 4000/.; after some negotiation 
our government obtained them for the National 
Gallery at the price of 3500/. 

The works of Francia were, until lately, confined to 
the churches of Bologna and other cities of Lombardy ; 
now they are to be found in all the great collections of 
Europe, that of the Louvre excepted, which does not 
contain a single specimen. The Bologna Gallery con- 
tains six, the Berlin Museum three of his pictures.* 
In the Florentine Gallery is an admirable portrait of a 
man holding a letter in his hand. In the Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna there is a most exquisite altar- 

iece, the same size and style as the one in the 

ational Gallery, but still more beautiful and poetical ; 
and the Gallery at Munich contains a picture by him, 
perhaps the most charming he ever painted. It re- 
presents the Infant Saviour lying on the grass amid 
roses and flowers; the Virgin stands before him, 
looking down with clasped hands, and in an ecstasy of 
love and devotion, on her divine son: the figures are 
rather less than life. A small but very beautiful 
picture by Francia, a Madonna and Child, is in the 
possession of Mr. Frankland Lewis. 

It is pleasant to be assured that the life and character 
of Francia were in harmony with his genius. Vasari 
describes him as a man of comely aspect, of exempiary 
morals, of amiable and cheerful manners: in conver- 
sation so witty, so wise, and so agreeable, that in dis- 
course with him the saddest man would have felt his 
melancholy dissipated, his cares forgotten ; adding that 
he was loved and venerated not only by his family and 
fellow-citizens, but by strangers and the princes in 
whose service he was employed. A most interesting 

* One of these (No, 253) is a repetition of the Pieta in our 
National Gallery, 
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circumstance in the life of Francia was his friend- 
ship and correspondence with the youthful Raphael, 
who was thirty-four years younger than himself. 
There is extant a letter which Raphael addressed to 
Francia in the year 1508. In this Jetter, which is ex- 
a with exceeding kindness and deference, 

aphael excuses himself for not having painted his 
own portrait for his friend, and promises to send it 
soon; he presents him with his design for the Nativity, 
and requests to have in return Francia’s design for 
the Judith,* to be placed among his most precious 
treasures; he alludes, but discreetly, to the grief 
wich Francia must have felt when his patron Ben- 
tivoglio was exiled from Bologna by Pope Julius IL., 
and he concludes affectionately, “‘ continue to love me 
as I love you, with all my heart.” Raphael afterwards, 
according to his promise, sent his portrait to his friend, 
and Francia addressed to him a very pretty sonnet, in 
which he styles him, as if prophetically, the “ painter 
above all painters :” 

“ Tu solo il Pittor sei de’ Pittori.” 


About the year 1516 Raphael sent to Bologna his 
famous picture of the St. Cecilia surrounded by other 
Saints, which had been commanded by a lady of the 
house of Bentivoglio, to decorate the church of St. 
Cecilia, the same church in which Francia had painted 
the frescoes already mentioned. Raphael in a modest 
and affectionate letter recommended the picture to the 
care of his friend Francia, entreating him to be 
present when the case was opened, to repair any injury 
it might have received in the carriage, and to correct 
anything which seemed to him faulty in the execution. 
Francia zealously fulfilled his wishes; and when he 
beheld this masterpiece of the divinest of painters, 
burst into transports of admiration and delight, placing 
it far above all that he had himself accomplished. As 
he died a short time afterwards, it was said that he had 
sickened of envy and despair on seeing himself thus 
excelled, and, in his native city, his best works 
eclipsed by a young rival. Vasari tells this story as 
atradition of his own time, but it rests on no other 
evidence,# and is so contrary to al] we know of the 
gentle and generous spirit of Francia, and so incon- 
sistent with the sentiments which for many years he 
had cherished and avowed for Raphael, that we may 
set it aside as unworthy of all belief. The date of 
Francia’s death has been-a matter of dispute, but it 
appears certain from state documents lately discovered 
at Bologna, that he died Master of the Mint in that 
city, on the 6th of January, 1517, being then in bis 
sixty-eighth year. His son Giacomo became an esteemed 
painter in his father's style: in the Berlin Gallery 
there are six pictures by his hand; and one by Giulio 
Francia, a cousin and pupil of the elder Francia. 





THE DYKES AND CANALS OF HOLLAND. 


Tue proverbial industry of the Dutch has been in 
great measure brought forth by the extraordinary 
position which their country occupies with respect to 
the sea, and the consequent necessity of cutting canals 
and building dykes to regulate the exit of rivers and 
the exclusion of the sea. 

Holland is one continuous plain, having nothing like 
& mountain in it, exhibiting only along the shore a 
range of low sand-hills, occasionally broken to admit 
the exit of the rivers. Immediately behind these low 
hills is a tract of country so little elevated, that the great- 
est precautions have to be made to prevent the irrup- 
tion of the sea, Italso results from the position of this 


* This drawing is said to exist in the collection of the Arch- 
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low tract within the sand-hills, that the rivers flowing 
towards the sea are liable to overflow the country on 
either side, and form swamps and shallow lakes. Be- 
sides the canals made purposely as media either for 
inland navigation or for draining, there are others 
whose origin is curious, There is in many of the 
lower districts turf from twelve to twenty feet in 
thickness; and when this has been cut for fuel, it 
leaves trenches which, when filled with water, become 
a sort of canal or lake. These sheets of water are 
called Plasseu, or Plashes, by the Dutch; and being 
all on one level and united by canals, they become na- 
vigable; but as many of these plashes when united 
form a considerable Jake, which bas waves, and injures 
the adjacent lands, it is the desire of the Dutch to 
have them drained and cultivated. For this purpose 
these Jakes are surrounded by dykes, to keep out any 
accession of water; on the outside of which a “ ring- 
sloot,” or surrounding drain, is made, of dimensions 
sufficient to be a navigable canal. The water is then 
raised from the interior by means of a windmill to the 
ringsloot, along which it passes into the sea; and the 
drained land then is ina fit state for cultivation, and 
obtains the name of a “ polder.” 

So large a portion of Holland is below the level of 
the sea, that the dykes for preventing irruptions, and 
the canal locks for facilitating the exit of rivers, form 
a subject of important and paramount interest. The 
draining and other hydraulic operations were in the 
last century intrusted to certain government bodies, 
each of whom took certain districts, such as Rhinland, 
Amstelland, Goyland, Delftland, and Shieland. Since 
then changes have been made in the nature of the juris- 
diction, but equal care is still bestowed on the subject. 

The numerous branches which form the mouths of 
the Rhine, and the alluvial deposits which they leave, 
may be said almost to form a great part of Holland ; 
and the arrangements of the canals greatly depend on 
the directions which these branches take. hen the 
Rhine reaches Holland, at a place between Emmerich 
and Arnheim, it becomes divided into two. The 
greater mass takes a westerly direction, and, under the 
name of the Waal, pursues its way towards the sea. 
After passing Nimeguen it receives the waters of the 
Meuse, or the Maas, and then spreads out into an in- 
ternal sea, called Holland's Diep; whence it passes by 
Dort and Rotterdam. The northern branch of the 
Rhine becomes split into many minor branches, one of 
which passes by Zutphen into the Zuydersee ; another 
joins the Meuse near Rotterdam ; and a third, forming 
the most important part, proceeds onward to Utrecht. 
Here another subdivision occurs: one sub-branch, 
called the Amstel, flows from Utrecht through Am- 
sterdam to the Zuydersee ; while the other, which still 
retains the name of the Rhine, once more suffers a 
subdivision, the northern branch flowing into the Lake 
of Haarlem, and the other flows into the sea at Kat- 
wyk. Thus the noble river becomes split into a 
system of arteries percolating the country in all direc- 
uons, and feeding the inland Jakes. 

It is supposed that the great northerly branch of 
the Rhine originally flowed into the Lake of Haarlem, 
and thence past Amsterdam into the Zuydersee ; and 
that the western course into the German Ocean is an 
artificial cutting. But whether or not the channel of 
Katwyk was a natural one, it is recorded that this 
channel became choked up in the year 841, by sand 
being driven direcily across its mouth. After that, the 
northern branch of the river flowed past Leyden :into 
Haarlem Lake. Within a few years, however, a canal 
has been cut to Katwyk, smal] as to actual length, but 
exhibiting very extensive works; the object of which 





duke Charles at Viewna.—See Passavant. k 
t His expression is, “ come alcuni credono (as some believe)”. | 


is to maintain a western outlet for the Rhine without 
flowing into Haalem Lake. The author of the 
G2 
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‘Family Tour in South Holland,’ after speaking of 
the various branches of the Rhine, describes the Kat- 
wyk branch as follows :— 

“ The province of Holland in general, however, and 
the district of Rhinland in particular, are most deeply 
concerned in the smallest or Leyden branch, as by the 
proper management of this stream only is that part 
of the country preserved from one sweeping inunda- 
tion. The main works for this purpose are at Katwyk, 
where, by very simple but effectual contrivances of 
flood-gates, the waters of the Rhine are let out into 
the sea, and those of the sea shut out from the land. 
The distance from Leyden is about ten miles, through 
five of which, nearest to the sea, a broad and deep 
canal has been cut, across which a triple set of double 
gates have been thrown, the first having two pair, the 
second four pair, and the last seven pair, with stone 
piers of excellent masonry between them. Against 
these last gates the tide rises twelve feet, and to take 
off the pressure, an equal depth is preserved in the 
great dam within them. When the Rhine has accu- 
mulated behind the other gates to a certain height, 
the whole of the gates are thrown open at low-water, 
the rush of which completely scours the e of 
sand, which, before the adoption of these gates, used 
constantly to choke up the channel of the Rhine; and 
the waters, thus impeded, frequently inundated the 
country, and bad more than once threatened Leyden 
with destruction. It has been calculated that these 
seven gates, when thrown open, are capable of dis- 
charging a volume of water not less than one hundred 
thousand cubic feet in a second of time.” From this 
description it would appear that the level of the water 
in the Rhine near Katwyk is lower than high-water 
level, but higher than low-water level in the sea. 

Further details concerning the Katwyk Canal were 
given in a paper read before the Institute of Civil 
Engineers a year or two From this paper it ap- 

ars that the district called Rhinland, between 

yden and the sea, was six centuries ago about on a 
level with the medium tide in the open sea; and that 
each ‘ polder,’ or cultivated spot, was separately pro- 
tected from the spring-tides by an embankment. 
Since that period a change is said to have occurred in 
the relative levels of the Rhinland and the surround- 
ing waters, rither by the sinking of the land or the 
elevation of the sea, whereby the Zuydersee is above 
the level of the Rhinland district. A consequence of 
this isthat the northern branch of the Rhine and the 
Zuydersee itself have such a tendency to overflow the 
land, that water-machines moved by windmills are 
everywhere in request for draining the land. The 
district of Rhinland contains about 317,500 English 
acres, of which 137,077 are occupied by ee or dis- 
tricts embanked, and drained by windmills; 38,155 by 
lakes and peat-bogs already laid dry; 81,575 by higher 
land and sand-banks, and 60,692 by lakes, canals, 
ditches, &c. The drainage of this district is effected 
by two hundred and sixty-eight windmills, working 
scoop-wheels, or Archimedean screws. Ever since the 
choking up of the Katwyk mouth by sand six cen- 
turies ago, attempts have been from time to time 
made to form an outlet for the waters. By about the 
year 1400 the repairs of the embankments had be- 
come so expensive, that the landowners abandoned 
their estates rather than pay the cost of preserving 
them. In 1573, when the city of Leyden was besieged 
by the pee every attempt was made to cause an 
influx of the waters, asa means of annoying the in- 
vading army; but this project was dearly purchased, 
for the expense of afterwards renewing the works 
would have been so great, that matters were left as 
they were for a long period. In 1627 attention was 
again directed to the subject, and Katwyk was pointed 
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out as the only spot for an effectual system of drainage. 
From that time repeated plans were formed by en- 
gineers for making a good outlet at Katwyk, and in 
most of these the draining of Haarlem Lake was in- 
cluded as one of the operations. At length, in 1804, a 
plan was finally agreed on by the government for the 
construction of the canal, which was completed in 
1807, after many difficulties had been encountered. 

The canal is described as ccnsisting mainly of two 
parts, one from Leyden to the sand-banks, and the 
other from the sand-banks to the sea. The levels are 
so planned that the canal may be made the means of 

tially emptying Haarlem ae as well as draining 
hinland, for this has always been one object in view. 

The Haarlem Lake, to which allusion is here made, 
lies between Leyden and Amsterdam; and as it is 
not necessary to inland navigation, the ground which 
it occupies would be much more valuable for cultiva 
tion: hence the anxiety of the Dutch to drain it. The 
lake begins a little to the north-east of Leyden, and 
passes northward to the town of Haarlem, where a 
contraction of the width separates it by a strait from a 
sort of narrow lake or broad river called the Y, the 
Ye, the Tai, or the Tye (for it is spelt in all those dif- 
ferent ways). The roceeds eastward for a short 
distance, passes Amsterdam, and falls into the Zuyder- 
see, a large but shallow sea which opens into the 
German Ocean near Texel. There seems good reason 
to believe that all these inland seas were produced in 
some way or other by the Rhine, and that they may in 
fact be deemed one of its mouths. The writer whom 
we have before quoted remarks:—“ A great part of 
Friesland and Rhinland is still a turbary (or peat- 
moss), and so are the shores of the Zuydersee (or Zuyder- 
zee, as it is often spelt). One may easily imagine 
that when once this light and spongy kind of earth 
was lifted up by the water underneath, the recoil of 
the waves of the sea on one side, and the impeded cur- 
rent of the river acting upon it, would easily carry off 
whole masses into the ocean.” 

Within the last few years paragraphs have occasion- 
ally found their way into the public journals respecting 
the a for draining the Lake of Haarlem. 
Although the canal of Katwyk was in part intended to 
effect this object, it would appear, from more recent 
proceedings, that this result has not yet been obtained. 

It is one consequence of the extreme shallowness of 
Haarlem Lake and the Zuydersee, that ships cannot 
navigate them with safety for the pur of com- 
merce ; and hence a canal of magnificent dimensions 
has been constructed for effecting that which we might 
from a glance at a map think that these twoseas would 
effect. In order to get from Amsterdam to the Ger- 
man Ocean by sea, a ship must go a little eastward to 
the Zuydersee, thence northward, nearly to the ex- 
tremity of that sea, and thence past the island of Texel 
into the sea. But it happens that the water of this 
sea is so shallow near Amsterdam, that heavily laden 
ships cannot approach the city. Hence the Grand 
Ship Canal was projected about twenty years ago, and 
forms one of the finest specimens of canal engineering. 
The object of this is to connect Amsterdam with the 
open sea without going into the Zuydersee at all; and 
as ships of large size were to be accommodated, the 
dimensions of the canal are of most unusua] magni- 
tude. It is fifty miles long, fifty-six feet wide at the 
bottom, a hundred and twenty-four at the top, and 
twenty feet deep. It is supplied with water from the 
sea at high tide, and is provided with two tide-locks at 
the ends, two sluices with flood-gates, and eighteen 
drawbridges. The dimensions are so great that two 
frigates can pass each other in the canal. The canal 
terminates northward at the southernmost margin of 
the mouth of the Zuydersee. 
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{Anglo-Saxon Coffin and Grave-Clothes. From a Picture of the Raising of Lazarus, in Cotton MS.] 


USAGES BEFORE INTERMENT AND FUNE- 
REAL CEREMONIES. 


One of our finest old writers (Jeremy Taylor, in his 
‘Holy Dying’), speaking of the duties of the living in 
respect to the dead, observes :—‘* When thou hast wept 
awhile, compose the body to burial; which that it be 
done gravely, decently, and charitably, we have the 
example of all nations to engage us, and of all ages of 
the world to warrant; so that it is against common 
honesty and public fame and reputation not to do this 
Office. . . Something is to be given to custom, 
something to fame, to nature and to civilities, and to 
the honour of deceased friends; for that man is es- 
teemed to die miserable for whom no friend or rela- 
tion sheds a tear or pays asolemnsigh. . . . . 
What we do to the dead, or to the living for their 
sakes, is gratitude, and virtue for virtue’s sake, and the 
noblest portion of humanity.” Another of our old 
writers (Hooker), in reference to the same subject, re- 
marks that all men have accounted it “a very extreme 
destitution” not to have paid to them, after death, at 
least as much respect as is mentioned in the burial of the 
widow’s son, “ the carrying him forth upon a bier and 
accompanying him to the earth.” Whatever tends to 
lessen the reverential regard for the dead, so natural to 
every person of right feeling, and spoken of so elo- 
quently by the great writers above quoted, is a matter 
which concerns the public morality, and as such calls 
for the interference of the legislator : it is a symptom of 
brutishness and ignorance which cannot be too soon 
eradicated. These and other fearful results of bad 
social arrangements, which have latterly forced them- 
selves upon public attention, or been all at once dragged 
into the light of day, while no one was dreaming of 
their existence, are of the utmost concern to the com- 
mon welfare. A Report by Mr. Chadwick, on the 
‘Practice of Interment in Large Towns,’ leads us to 
believe that a callous indifference and want of respect 
for the dead has already made great progress; but the 
first step towards its correction is a knowledge of its 
existence, the extent to which it prevails, and the cir- 
cumstances in which it originates. The present, like 
all Mr. Chadwick’s Reports, is remarkable for the 





administrative ability which it displays, and, as has 
been observed of his former Reports, it also is “‘admir- 
able in all respects for excellence of composition, 
soundness of judgment, and all that indicates the pos- 
session of every species of talent.”* 

Passing by for the present the ample evidence in 
the Report relative to the bad effects of interments 
within large towns, we come to the section devoted to 
an account of the injuries to the health of survivors 
occasioned by the delay of interments, and which, un- 
less the practice were altered, would exist, if burial 
were entirely prohibited amidst the dwellings of the 
living. Taking London, for example, it is found that 
a large proportion of the labouring classes have but a 
single room : “ it is their bed-room, their kitchen, their 
washhouse, their sitting-room, their dining-room ; and. 
when they do not follow any out-door occupation, it is 
frequently their work-room and their shop. In. this 
one room they are born, and live, and sleep, and die 
amidst other inmates.” Mr. Liddle, the medical officer 
of a district in Whitechapel inhabited by dock-la- 
bourers, ‘ navigators,’ bricklayers’ labourers, and 
others of the working classes, thus describes the situa- 
tion of one of these families on the occurrence of a 
death -—*“ The co is kept in the room where the 
inmates sleep and have their meals. Sometimes the 
corpse is stretched on the bed, and the bed and 
clothes are taken off, and the wife and family lie 
on the floor. Sometimes a board is got, on which the 
corpse is stretched, and that is sustained on tressels or 
on chairs. Sometimes it is stretched out on chairs. 
When children, they are frequently laid out on the 
table. The poor Irish, if they can afford it, form a 
canopy of white calico over the corpse, and buy candles 
to burn by it, and place a black cross at the head 
of the corpse. Sunday is the day usually chosen for 
the day of burial; but if a man die on the Wed- 
nesday, the burial will not take place till the Sunday 
week following.” The practice of late interments seems 
to be general spengrt cgpat | class in the metropolis. 
In the north of England, and in the rural districts gene- 
rally, the time between dissolution and burial is much 
shorter. An undertaker residing in the Whitechapel 

* Lord Brougham 
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district states that sometimes the remains of the dead 
are kept three weeks, all the ordinary occupations of 
a family going on the whole time in the same single 
room. The consequences are too shocking and revolt- 
ing for publication in a work intended for general 
readers. While the widow is out making arrange- 
ments for the funeral, the children are commonly left 
alone with the corpse. There can be no doubt what- 
ever as to the propriety of burial beyond the limits 
of towns, but the effects of the practice of retaining the 
bodies so long before interment are spoken of by 
medical witnesses as far more pernicious. Instances 
are given where one ember of a family after another 
has been hurried to an untimely grave in consequence 
of exposure to the miasma of decomposition in a 
highly concentrated form. Where a death occurs, the 
survivors, exhausted in body by watching, and depressed 
by grief, are peculiarly susceptible of disease. 

Mr. Chadwick shows that of the deaths which take 
place in the metropolis, more than one-half are the 
deaths of the labouring classes, of whom four out of 
five families have each but one room. In the case, 
then, of upwards of 20,000 deaths annually in London, 
there occurs the retention of the corpse amidst the fa- 
mily in the shocking manner already described ; and 
of some 4000 deaths from epidemics in the metropolis, 
there is, besides the same distressing scene, peculiar 
danger, and perhaps permanent injury to the sur- 
vivors. The mental pain and moral evils generally 
attendant on the practice of the long retention of the 
body in ‘the rooms in use, and amidst the living, is, if 
possible, still more deplorable than the evils of phy- 
sical contagion. Mr. Chadwick remarks :—* When 
the dissolution has taken place under circumstances 
such as those described, it is not a few minutes’ look 
after the last duties are performed, and the body is 
composed in death and left in repose, that is given to 
this class of survivors, but the spectacle is protracted 
hour after hour, through the dav and night, and day 
after day, and night after night, thus aggravating the 
mental pain under varied circumstances, and increas- 
ing the dangers of permanent bodily injury. The 
sufferings of the survivors, especially of the widow of 
the labouring classes, are often protracted to a fatal 
extent. othe very young children, the greatest dan- 
ger is of infection in cases of death from contagious 
and infectious disorders. To the elder children and 
members of the family. and inmates, the moral evil 
created by the retention of the body in their presence 
beyond the short time during which sorrow and de- 

ression of spirits may be said to be natural to them, 
1s, that familiarity soon succeeds and respect disap- 
pears. .. . The mental effects on the elder children or 
members of the family, of the retention of the body in 
the living-room, day after day and during meal-times, 
until familiarity is induced,—retained, as the body 
commonly is, during all this time in the sordes of dis- 
ease, the progress of change and decomposition dis- 
figuring the remains and adding disgust to familiarity, 
—are attested to be of the most demoralizing cha- 
racter.” 

Mr. Chadwick points out the influence of these cir- 
cumstances on the character :—* Astonishment is fre- 
quently excited by the cases whici abound in our 
penal records indicative of the prevalence of habits of 
savage brutality and carelessness of Jife amongst the 
labouring population; but crimes, like sores, will 
commonly be found to be the result of other influ- 
ences than are externally manifest; and the reasons 
for such astonishment will be diminished in proportion 
as those circumstances are examined which influence 
the minds and habits of the population more power- 
fully than precepts or book-education. Among those 
demoralizing circumstanees which appear to be pre- 
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ventible or removeable, are those which the present 
inquiry brings to light. Disrespect for the human 
form under suffering, indifference or carelessness at 
death—or at that destruction which follows as an 
effect of suffering—is rarely found amongst the un- 
educated, unconnected with a callousness to others’ 
pain, and a recklessness about life itself. A kuown 
effect on uneducated survivors of the frequency of 
death amongst youth or persons in the vigour of life, is 
to create a reckless avidity for immediate enjoyment. 
Some examples of the demoralization attendant on 
such circumstances cannot but be apparent in the 
course of this inquiry into other practices connected 
with interment.” 

A clergyman, who testifies from personal knowledge 
to the justness of Mr. Chadwick’s views on the present 
practice relating to the interment of the dead amongst 
the labouring classes, remarks:— With the upper 
classes a corpse excites feelings of awe and respect; 
with the lower orders, in these districts (a wretchedly 
crowded parish), it is often treated with as little cere- 
mony as the carcass in a butcher’s shop. Nothing can 
exceed their desire for an imposing funeral—nothing 
can surpass their efforts to obtain it; but the deceased's 
remains share none of the reverence which this anx- 
iety for the becoming burial would seem to indicate. 
The inconsistency is entirely, or at least a great part, 
to be attributed to a single circumstance—that the 
body is never absent from their sight—eating, drink- 
ing, or sleeping, it is still by their side; mixed up 
with al} the ordinary functions of daily life, till it be- 
comes as familiar to them as when it lived and moved 
in the family circle. From familiarity it is a short step 
to desecration. The body, stretched out upon two 
chairs, is pulled about by the children, made to serve 
as a resting-place for any article that is in the way, 
and is not seldom the hiding-place for the beer-bottle or 
the gin if any visitor arrives inopportunely. Viewed as 
an outrage upon human feeling, this is bad enough; 
but who does not see that when the respect for the 
dead, that is, for the human form in its most awful 
stage, is gone, the whole mass of social sympathies must 
be weakened—perhaps blighted and destroyed ?” 

Mr. Chadwick shows that the progress of this dread- 
ful demoralization, which must otherwise go on with 
the increased crowding of an increasing population, is 
capable of being stayed by legislative means, which 
would extend a benign and elevating influence amongst 
the survivors on the occurrence of a death in a family, 
The nature of the measures proposed must be noticed 
at another time. 





ON POPPY-OIL AND OPIUM. 


Tuat the exciting and destructive substance opium 
should be derived from the same source as the bland 
and useful poppy-oil, is only one among many similar 
instances which the vegetable kingdom affords; but it 
is not on that account Jess worthy of our notice. 
What opium is, and what are the extraordinary effects 
which it produces on the human frame, have been 
sufficiently nuticed in No. 162; what are the com- 
mercial and political circumstances connected with the 
smuggling of opium from [ndia into China have been 
glanced at in No, 509, and are repeatedly coming 
under public notice in some quarter or other ; but the 
connection between opium and poppy-oil as the pro- 
duce of the same psant forms a different subject. 

Mr. J. Young, in a paper on poppy-oil, in one of the 
scientific journals a few years ago, states that the cul- 
tivation of the poppy for the benefit of its oi] as an 
article of food and for other useful purposes, has been 
long carried on to a great extent in France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. Although it was long since 
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known that the seed of the poppy and the oil obtained 
from it do not possess narcotic properties, and that it 
was baked into cakes and used as an article of food by 
the ancients, yet there has been much contention re- 
specting the propriety of using it. In France, about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, the opposi- 
tion to the general use of poppy-oil as an article of 
food became so violent, that the lieutenant-general of 
the police of Paris ordered the medical faculty of that 
city to make the strictest examination concerning this 
point; and they reported, that as there is nothing 
narcotic or prejudicial to health in the oil, the use of 
it might be permitted. But this decision proved to 
be unsatisfactory; and popular clamour determined 
the court to pass a decree, in the year 1718, prohibiting 
the sale of poppy-oil, whether mixed or unmixed. The 
sale of the article, however, was clandestinely encou- 
raged, and gradually increased until the year 1735, 
when the court issued a severer decree, enjoining the 
superintendents to mix a certain quantity of the ex- 
tract of turpentine with every cask containing eleven 
hundred pounds weight of this oil, probably with a 
view to check its supposed injurious effects. 

In the year just named the consumption of this oil 
in Paris alone amounted to ten thousand casks; but 
as the secret demand for it increased every year till 
1773, a Society of Agriculture, in the last-named year, 
undertook to examine all that had been alleged for and 
against the general use of this oil. Experiments were 
repeated in the presence of the most distirguished 
chemists ; and the Society presented a petition to the 
minister of police, setting forth the great advantages 
that would accrue both to commerce and agriculture 
by reversing the prohibition. This society again made 
several experiments in the year 1776, and finally con- 
firmed the decree of the faculty in 1717, declaring that 
the oil of poppies was not injurious to health; that it 
did not contain a narcotic power, and that it might be 
recommended to general use with the utmost safety. 
From that time the cultivation of the poppy has not 
met with any formidable opposition, and has increased 
to such a degree both in France and in the Nether- 
lands, that great quantities have been exported thence, 
independent of the ——_T retained for home use; 
and in seasons of scarcity it has been found of the most 
essential service in al] cases where the use of oil was 
required. In the northern partsof France it was used 
by soapboilers as a substitute for other oils, which were 
extremely dear; and in some part of the Netherlands 
the oil-cakes are used as fattening food for cattle. 

Mr. Young observes :-—“ It is well known that maw- 
seed, obtained from a variety of the poppy, has long 
been used in this country for feeding birds. I have a 
canary that has been fed upon white poppy-seeds for 
many months ; and I supplied a person with this seed 
who breeds canary-birds for sale; he gives them 
nothing else to eat, and observes that they thrive as 
well as when fed upon common seed. According to 
Dr. Alston, the poppy-seed is used as food in some 
places, as well as the expressed oil, which he says is as 
mnocent and wholesome as olive-oil. And Mr. Kerr 
Telates that the seeds of the poppy are sold in the 
market and are reckoned delicious eating; they are 
used in emulsions, and enter into the cooling prescrip- 
tions of the Hindostan physicians. This is corrobo- 
rated by Mr. A. W. Davis. According to him, the 
seeds are valuable for the oil they contain; and as an 
article of food are in great request with the natives; 
and when used in this way the oil is scarcely to be 
distinguished from olive-oil, which is often adulterated 
with it. I have seen large quantities of poppy-seed 
exposed for sale in the bazaar of Calcutta. e are 
told, by Mr. C. A. Fisher, in his ‘Letters written 
during a Journey to Montpellier in the year 1804,’ that 
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the oil of Provence, which on account of its. purity, 
mildness, and fine flavour is celebrated all over 
Europe, is exported to Italy in large quantities, and 
was formerly exported to many distant countries ; but 
since the hard winters of 1789 and the following years, 
so many olive-trees have been frozen, and during the 
Revolution so few planted, that Aix (which was the 
principal seat of its traffic) has now entirely lost its 
first and most Jucrative branch of commerce.” These 
circumstances have greatly tended to increase the use 
of poppy-oil. 

he mode of culture and preparation of the poppy 
depends on the purpose to which it is to be a plied, or 
the part of the plant which is to be brought to use. 
The opium is a milky juice obtained by incision; the 
oil is expressed from the seeds contained in the cap- 
sule ; while the capsule itself—the globular shell to 
which the name of “ poppy-head” is frequently ap- 
plied—is extensively used in medicine. 

The routine of proceedings in the province of 
Bahar in India, where opium is the chief product re- 
quired, has been thus described :—The field being well 
prepared by the plough and harrow, and reduced to 
an exact level superficies, is then divided into qua- 
drangular areas of seven feet long and five feet in 
breadth, leaving two feet of interval, which is raised 
five or six inches, and excavated into an aqueduct for 
conveying water into every area; for which purpose 
there is a well prepared in every cultivated field. The 
seeds are sown in October or November. The plants 
are allowed to grow six or eight inches distant from 
each other, and are plentifully supplied with water. 
When the young plants are six or eight inches high, 
they are watered more sparingly; but the cultivator 
strews all over the areas a nutrient compost of ashes, 
dung, and nitrous earth scraped from the highways 
and from old mud walls. When the plants are on thie 
point of flowering, they are watered profusely, to in- 
crease the juice. When the capsules are half grown, 
no more water is given. The cultivators then begin 
to collect the opium in the following manner :—At 
sunset they make two longitudinal double incisions 
upon each half-ripe capsule, passing from below up- 
wards, taking care not to penetrate into the interior 
cavity of the capsule. e incisions are repeated 
every evening, until each capsule has received six or 
eight wounds: and after each incision the dews of the 
succeeding night facilitate the exudation of the juice. 
Care and selection are required in these operations ; 
for if the capsule be allowed to ripen too much, it will 
yield hardly any juice; and if the incision were made 
in the heat of the day, the exudation would not occur 
in a proper manner. _ rt 

Early in each morning after an incision has been 
made, old women, boys, and girls collect the juice by 
scraping it off the wounds with a small iron scoop, and 
deposit the whole in an earthen pot, where it is worked 
by the hand in open sunshine, until it acquires a 
thicker consistence. It is then formed into cakes of a 
globular shape, about four pounds in weight, and laid 
in little earthen basins to be further dried, the cakes 
being covered over either with tobacco leaves or with the 
leaves of the poppy; and there they are kept till dry. 
These masses then constitute the opium of commerce. 
The Indian opium is, as here described, sold in round- 
ish masses, covered by leaves; while the Turkish 
opiunr is in flatter pieces, also covered by leaves. _ 

Such is the general mode of cultivating the poppy in 
India, where the opium, or inspissated juice of the cap- 
sule, is the chief object held in view. Where the culti- 
vation of this plant, as in Europe, is directed more to 
the production of seeds for oil than to that of opium, 
the arrangements, as described by Mr. Young, are 
nearly as follows:— 
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Mr. Young states that he made an experiment to 
determine which is the best mode of sowing the seed. 
He adopted three different modes : in the first of which 
he sowed broad-cast, upon beds three feet wide, with 
an alley between, and thinned out to the distance of 
four or five inches; in the second instatice he sowed 
in beds three feet wide, in rows—six rows to a bed, 
and six inches between the plants; in the third in- 
stance he sowed on the spaces between rows of early 
potatoes, four feet wide, with two rows of pop- 
pies in each space, twelve inches between the rows of 
poppies, eight inches between the poppy plants, and 
three feet between each double row of poppies, occu- 
pied by one row of early potatoes. In the first method 
the seed produced only one capsule; in the second, 
two; and in the last, from three to seven oreight. On 
this point he observes:—‘*The seed of the poppy 
comes to maturity after the extraction of the opium ; 
and when it is considered that it yields more than a 
third part of its weight of oil, and that a crop of earl 

tatoes equal to thirty-six bolls per acre can be rai 
by the same culture on the same space of ground, with 
a crop of opium equal to fifty-six pounds, there is 
scarcely any plan that can be devised which would 
prove caeally profitable to the cultivator, or more be- 
neficial to the community. One acre of poppies culti- 
vated in wide drills will produce in a season one 
thousand pounds of seed, which will give by expression 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds of oil.’ 

After the opium harvest is over, the seeds are ready 
for gathering about the end of August. This is done 
by eh the entire plants out of the ground, bind- 
ing a sufficient number together, and placing them 
against each other in the manner of corn-sheaves, 
letting the whole remain in the fields a few days until 
perfectly dry. The sheaves are then laid upon a large 
cloth, the capsules bruised, and the seeds taken out ; 
after which the seeds are passed through a sieve. 

As soon after the collection of the seed as may be 
convenient, the oil is extracted from them ; for if this 
be long delayed the oil yielded is smaller in quantity, 
inferior in quality, and badly coloured. The mill, the 

ress, and the bags are all used perfectly clean. The 

rst oil is destined for the use of families, and this is 
‘cold-drawn,’ as any degree of warmth injures the fla- 
vour. After as much is extracted in this manner as 
possible, a considerable quantity of inferior quality is 
obtained by heating the cakes and pressing them a 
second time. The oi] which is first | gy is of a 
pale colour, is peculiarly bland and soft, and has a fla- 
vour approaching that of almond-oil. It is used for 
salads and other domestic purposes, either alone or 
mixed with olive-oi]. When olive-oil is stale or rancid, 
it may be considerably ee: by admixture with 
recently made poppy-oil. The cold-drawn oil, for do- 
mestic use, is dtdwed to remain five or six weeks be- 


fore being used, that it may deposit in a sediment a | °@ 


kind of milky substance that is mixed with it. It is 
then poured into another vessel, and left partially ex- 
posed to the air for a time. 

The second-drawn oil is of a deeper colour, and is 
applicable to all the purposes of the more common 
oils, artists using the finer sorts of it as a drying oil. 
It preserves the colour of some kinds of paint better 
than the other oils, and is free from their disagreeable 
smell. 

Holland was supplied with this oil for a considerable 
time from France, and it was sold there under the 
name of olive-oil, or mixed with it in considerable 
aburidance. About the year 1799 it was stated that the 
poppy was cultivated in Holland solely for its oil and 
oil-cake, which yielded a profit of about 8/. sterling 

r acre, after paying expenses, the oil selling at from 

ve to six shillings per gallon. 
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The medicinal uses of the plant are very numerous, 
The capsules, or poppy-heads, are frequently used to 
form an extract, and a decoction which is employed as 
a fomentation. The syrup of poppies is a medicine 
Jog? $i —aer employed ; and there are many others, such 
as frey’s Cordial and ‘ soothing ’ medicines, whose 
chief object is to lull the sense of pain, in which the 
narcotic principle of the plant is brought into action. 
But the mode in which medicines of this kind are 
often made and used has been proved to be very mis- 
chievous, sufficient care not being observed in appor- 
tioning the strength of the medicine to the strength of 
the patient. For this reason, among others, it is rather 
a dangerous ‘domestic’ medicine in any of its forms, 
since it requires the skill of an experienced person to 
determine when and how it may be safely used. 
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Rapid Manufacture of Honey.—How much honey a swarm of 
bees will gain in a day, depends on the largeness of the swarm, 
and goodness of the weather, If the swarm be very large, and 
the weather very good, and they are no way disturbed by break- 
ing down ladders, they will gain twenty-eight pounds in 
fourteen days, or little more. My father once had a swarm of 
bees, which had stood only seven days, and being desirous of 
knowing how much they had gained, in heaving them up he 
broke down all their works. To prevent the honey from being 
lost, he took the comb, honey, and bees together into a brass pan. 
After straining it off, besides what was lost, he had fourteen 
pounds of clear maiden honey.—Cofton's Bee-Book. 


Machine at Tresavean Mine (Cornwall).—This is a machine 
for facilitating the ascent and descent of miners, by which four 
hundred and ninety persons are daily relieved from the arduous 
labour of going by ladders to the depth of 290 fathoms, or 1740 
feet, and of ascending by the same means: after eight hours of 
severe muscular exertion underground, every one must feel the 
importance of this ingenious application of mechanical and steam 
ree The engine employed is of thirty-six inches cylinder, 

ble acting, six feet stroke, equal beam. The outer end of the 
beam is connected by a sweep-rod and crank to a shaft on which 
are fixed two small pinion wheels, which drive two others of five 
times their diameter; thus the engine makes five strokes to one 
revolution of the wheels. In one of the arms of each of the 
larger wheels, at a distance of six feet from the centre, is a pin, 
to which a rod is eonnected; each rod consequently makes a 
stroke of twelve feet at every revolution of the wheel. These 
rods, which are of Norway wood, eight inches square, are con- 
tinued to the depth above stated, and to these are attached plat- 
forms wna large enough for one person to stand on, at every six 
feet. Four feet above each platform there is a handle, consist- 
ing of a round bar of iron three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and two feet long, fixed vertically in the rod, which is laid hold 
of by the person on his stepping from one platform to another, 
and by holding it he maintains his footing on the platform when 
the rods are in motion with perfect ease and safety. A man 
takes his stand on one of these platforms, and is at once lowered 
or raised, as the case may be, twelve feet, when he steps to the 
platform on the other rod, and immediately is carried over another 
ual space. The of the engine is fifteen strokes per 
minute, by which each rod makes three strokes, or travels thirty-six 
feet. The rate of descending and ascending is therefore seventy- 
two feet in the minute. The time spent by the miner in climbing 
from the depth of 1740 feet was upwards of an hour; now, with- 
out any more fatigue than he would have in making about one 
hundred and forty steps upon level ground, he is brought to the 
surface in twenty-four minutes, or carried to an equal depth. 
This machine was erected by Mr. Michael Loam, a Cornish 
engineer; but the miners are principally indebted for it to the 
benevolent exertions of a few individuals, who, in the most noble 
manner, offered, through one of the county institutions, a pre- 
mium of 500/, to the first mine which should adopt some plan 
for relieving the miners from climbing. From one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty men can descend, and the same 
number ascend, at the same time. The principal agent at the 
mine assures us, that not only has the health of the men been 
visibly improved since the introduction of the machine, but they 
have cheerfully completed one-fifth more work without an in- 
crease of wages.—Great Western (Bristol) Adverttser. 
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